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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
1. Statement of the Problem 

This study ig an analysis of the personality 
of the counselor as a factor in the golution of personal 
problems. It is a study to set forth the importance 
and place of the personality of the counselor in the 
process of the interview. 

2. Procedure and Techniques 

There are four definite steps in this study. 

The first step is a brief presentation of cer- 
tain groups of counselors with their necessary qualifi- 
cations and training, and various methods used by them. 
This presentation is based upon writings of outstanding 
authorities in counseling, and upon interviews with 
leading counselors. The counselors interviewed are 
those of significance to this study. It is necessary 
to give the meaning of the term counselor as used in 
this study. 

The second step is a discussion of various 
problems which are most common to individuals who seek 
the help of the counselor. The problems presented 


are confirmed by authoritative writings in the field 
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of counseling, and by the eethiah are ‘wide the writer 
interviewed for the purpose of this study. 

The third step is a study of the counselee 
with the significant conditions that affect his life, 
creating problems which make it necessary for him to 
geek the help of a counselor. This step necessitates 
a discussion of the significant cenditions as set forth 
in this chapter, and an evaluation of these conditions 
in relation to their effect upon the individual. 

The fourth step is a discussion of the place 
of the personality of the counselor, in the counseling 
process, as a factor in helping the counselee make a 
satisfactory adjustment to life. This step involves a 
structural and functional analysis of personality. The 
structural analysis deals with the factors which go to 
make up personality as such, and the functional analysis 
deals with the values which we expect to find in the 
personality of the counselor that make his personality 
@ signifiesnt factor in his work. 

The material for the structural and functional 
analysis is taken from authoritative writings in this 
field, and from counselors interviewed in connection with 
this study. 

3. Scope of the Problem 
This study ef the personality of the counselor 
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is limited to student counselors, vocational counselors, 
ministers, missionaries, teachers, secial service 
workers, and Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A. counselors, and to 
the types of personal problems with which these counse- 
lors have dealt. These problems include those of 
normal or near normal people of various ages, national- 
ities, and creeds who have found it necessary to seek 
the aid of a counselor to help them with their problems, 
Abnormal prebdlems which should be handled by trained 
psychiatrists are not included in this study. 

4, Justification for this Study. 

The personality of the counselor as a signifi- 
cant factor in the solution of individual difficulties is 
@ subject upon which very little has been written. 

There is very good literature upon personnel administra- 
tion, preparation for personnel work, techniques, and 
procedures, and the variety of problems with which the 
counselor deals, with the need for counseling service 
and general advice and information to counselors, but 
the significance of the counselor's personality in the 
interview has been given little place in the works of 
authorities in the counseling field. 

A number of leading counselors have expressed 
regret that there has been such little consideration 
given to this subject, and that there has been no 


satisfactory contribution made to such a vital factor 
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in counseling. They have shown a deep concern for a 
comprehensive contribution to this most important 

phase of counseling, because they believe that the per- 
sonality of the counselor is the most decisive factor 
in his work with the counselee in helping the latter 
make a gatisfactory adjustment to life. They hold that 
the right understanding, appreciation, and integration 
of the personality of the counselor is the key to 
success in counseling. 

Finally, this study has been made with the 
view that it would be of value to those who are consid- 
ering going into the field of counseling, and to those 
who are definitely training for this work. Many people 
who will have to choose their life work without direct 
contacts with competent counselors should find this 
work helpful as a "measuring stick" by which they could 
study their own particular inclinations, adaptability, 
and personal qualifications, in the light of their op- 


portunities and ambitions. 
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CHAPTER II 
A STUDY OF THE COUNSELOR 

St. Augustine once said that "one loving 
spirit sets another on fire." In other words, human 
qualities, such as love, understanding, sympathy, and 
sincerity in one individual tend to stimulate a positive 
response in another individual. One of the best examples 
ef the power of this influence may be found in the in- 
timate relationship that exists between the counselor 
and the counselee. In this relationship the personality 
of the counselor stimulates positive responses in the 
personality of the counselee. 

In order to understand the component factors 
which geo to make up the total personality of the counse- 
lor, stimulating positive responses in the coungelee, 
we shall briefly point out those qualifications and 
training which help to make this possible. However, 
before we can proceed with intelligence on this subject, 
we must first define what we mean by the term counselor. 
In a later chapter we shall discusgy how the personality 
ef the counselor affects the personality of the counselee. 

1. Meaning of the Term Counselor 


The term counselor conveyS a general, but 
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rather vague meaning to the average mind, hence a 
specific meaning is necessary in this study. The term 
counselor as used here signifies an individual whose 
purpose is to aid others in overcoming their limitations 
by helping them understand themselves, and their social 
environment. He is an individual who seeks to help the 
counselee discover and develop such an attitude toward, 
and an understanding of his problems, individual and 
social, that the latter will be able to make a satis- 
factory adjustment to himself and to the outside world. 
In the words of Miss Strang: 

"The counselor's aim is to bring to the 
counselee all those influences which will stimulate him 
and assist him in his own efforts, to develop in mind, 
body and character to the limit of his individual 
eapacity for growth, and to help him apply himself most 
effectively in his relationship with others and to the 
problem which he faces,"1l 

2 Groups of Counselors 

For this study we chose fifty counselors, 
twenty-five of whom were interviewed personally, and the 
remaining twenty-five examined through their writings. 
These counselors represent a cross-section of the fol- 
lowing groups of counselors who deal with individuals 
with many types of problems varying in complexity. 

1. Student Counselors 


2. Voeeational Counselors 


1strang, R. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. p.3 
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5. Ministers 

- Missionaries 

» Teachers 

Social Service Workers 


. Y¥. M. C. A. Counselors 
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. Y. W. C. A. Counselors 
3. Qualifications and Training of a Counselor 

The success of a counselor in his work, 
whether he ig included in the group of student counselors, 
vocational counselors, ministers, missionaries, teachers, 
Y. M. C. A. counselors, or Y. W. C. A. counselors, de- 
pends upon certain qualifications and training which are 
necessary to this type of work. Since the truth of 
this statement has been verified by leading authorities 
in the field of counseling, we have the results of 
their research and experiences which they have presented 
both through their writings and personal interviews 
whieh the writer has had with them. The presentation 
ef the qualifications and training which follows in- 
eludes those common to the successful individuals inthe 
groups of counselors mentioned above. 

It is not the writer's purpose to give an 
exhaustive list of qualifications and training which a 
successful counselor should have, but rather to present 


the major qualities in the light of what has been 
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suggested through readings in the field of counseling, 
and through personal interviews with counselors for 
the purpose of this study. The classifications for 
qualifications are general. Many of the items under 
qualifications could apply equally as well under more 
than one heading, but for convenience in presenting a 


list of the qualifications of a counselor, they are in- 


cluded under three general headings. 
A, Qualifications 
1. Generals 


Maturity and experience. 

Good health. 

Ability to analyze facts and situations 
and to see their relationships to 

the total personality of the counselee,. 
Marriage experience. 

Good judge of human nature. 

Ability to inspire confidence, 

Keen insight into the working of the 
human mind. 

Ability to recognize the relative 
importance of the ideas conveyed 

and suggested by the counselee, 

Wide range of interests in life. 

An active, creative imagination. 
Sterling character. 

A Pieters workable philosophy of 
life. 


2. Social: 


Love of people. 
Sympathy, empathy. 
Warmth, 

Approachable. 

Respect for all people. 
Interest in people. 
Cooperative. 
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Tactful. 

Culture. 

Poise. 

Diplomacy. 

Good listener. 

Sensitiveness to deeper needs of others. 
Sense of humor, 


3. Personal: 


Pleasing face. 

Pleasing voice, unaffected. 
Good physique. 

Good decorun. 

Even temper. 

Self confidence. 

Open minded, 

Objective attitude. 
Emotional stability. 
Humility. 

Sincerity. 

Perseverence. 

Intelligence. 
Unselfishness. 

Vitality. 

Genuineness., 

High morals. 

High moral standards of living. 
Well adjusted to life. 


B. Training 


College training; emphasis on 
psychology. 

Practical experience in counseling. 
Hospital experience in dealing with 
problem cases, 

Wide information on counseling. 
Study of tests and measurements and 
practice in their use. 


Study and knowledge of organizations 


and institutions dealing with human 
problems. 

Thorough knowledge of literature in 
the field of counseling. 


Personal acquaintance with a number of 


sueceessful counselers. 
General cultural information. 
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Methods Used by the Counselors 


There are certain methods in the counseling 


precess which are used by the various counselors con- 


sidered in this study. One method which is used by all 


ef these counselors is the personal interview. There 


are five main forms which this method takes, the one 


used depending upon the counselee and the nature of his 


problem. Following is a brief outline of these forms: 


1. 


3. 


The narrative, in which the counselee 
presents his preblem in the form of 
a story. In this form, the counselor 
listens for significant statements 
and "leads" which he may use later 
in the interview or in succeeding 
interviews with the counselee. These 
"leads" in themselves may not fur- 
nish much information, but often 
they are "keys" which may be used 

to unravel a long story of impor- 
tance in helping the counselor 
articulate the significant factors, 
conscious or unconscious, that may 
lead to a discovery of the basic 
causes of the counselee's difficul- 
ties. 


Questioning in order to discover facts 
and general information. In this 
form, questions may be asked by the 
counselor and counsgelee. 


Consultation with an outside party 
to discover information concerning 
the counselee. 
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4, Suggestion of a situation by the 
counselor which he thinks similar to 
that of the counselee. This often 
helps the counselee talk about his 
own problem, 

5. Indirect questioning about an incident 
or experience about which the counse- 
lee is able to talk freely. It 
should be indirectly related to the 
major problem. 

A counselor does not necessarily confine hin- 
self to a single form. He usually uses a combination 
of these forms in dealing with an individual. 

A second method is the use of tests and 
measurements, the purpose of which is to discover native 
capacities, accomplishments, personal qualities and 
weaknesses, vocational aptitudes and adjustments, edu- 
cational adjustments, interests in life and adjustment 
to life, and the basic causes of the problems which the 
counselee may be facing. 

A third method is the use of questionnaires 
for the purpose of securing information in regard to 
home, social life, interests, education, experience, 
working conditions, and other personal data. 

A fourth method is the case study, which is 
perhaps used less frequently than the others among 
the group of counselors interviewed. The case study 


involves family background, home environment, 
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neighborhood environment, early development of the in- 
dividual, intelligence, school records, health, 
illnesses, accidents, sex development, social behavior, 
interests, religious and emotional adjustments, and 
vocational interests and experience, 
Summary 

Through this study of the counselor, with 
emphasis upon the meaning of the term counselor, the 
necessary qualifications and training for successful 
counseling, and the various methods which the counselor 
uses, we have a clear picture of the factors upon which 


the counseling process is built. 
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CHAPTER III 
A STUDY OF PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
The counselor, in the course of his work, 
handles a wide variety of problems which vary in the 
degree of their seriousness and complexity. One of the 
chief concerns of every individual, from the cradle to 
the grave, is the maintaining of his ego on a satis-— 
factory level. In the individual's early childhood, this 
eoncern is centered largely, if not exclusively, 
around his own personal satisfaction. As the individual 


grows into physical, emotional, and intellectual 


maturity, his chief concern in life normally expands i 
to include other people. This experience should indi- 
eate a well balanced physical, emotional, and intellec- 
tual development, in which experience the individual 
finds himself satisfactorily adjusting himself to hin- 
self, and to the outside world. It is the lack of the 
normal development of the ego, or the transition from 


the subjective to the objective view of life, that is 


the center of most of the personal difficulties. This 1 
is also the major handicap to one's success in dealing 
with other problems that arise in one's social en- 


vironnent. 
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A very well-known counselor in Boston says that 
the majority of people who come to him for help "just 
simply have not grown up," nor have those intimately 
associated with them always grown up. This weakness in 
personality development is a large factor in almost all 
of the problems with which any counselor has to deal, 

The various problems most common to individ- 
uals who have sought the help of counselors, are listed 
below under separate headings. This list has been com- 
piled from a study of fifty counselors chosen for the 
purpose of this study, twenty-five of whom were inter- 
viewed personally. 

Problems: 

1. Hones 

Jealousy, between parents, among the 
children, between parents and children. 
Dislike of parents or parent by 
children or child. 
Discipline. 
Sex education. 
Quarreling. 
Irresponsibility of parents or parent. 
Adjustment ef step-parents to children. 
Responsibilities of children. 
Temporary or chronic illness. 
Economic. 
Divorce. 
Separation, infidelity, desertion. 


2. Socials 


Lack of opportunity for normal social 
life. 
Unpopulerity. 
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Wrong choice of friends, and loss of 
friends. 

Reserve and shyness. 

Lack of initiative. 

Aggressiveness. 

Lack of poise. 

Conflicting loyalties (church, vs. frater- 
nal organizations. ) 


Fnotional: 


Temper. 

Disappointment. 
Discouragement, feeling of futility. 
Depression. 

Seclusiveness. 
Oversensitiveness, 
Inferiority. 

Superiority. 

Prejudice. 

Fear. 

Anxiety. 

Suicide. 

Self-pity, unwanted, unneeded. 
Self-consciousness. 

Jealousy. 

Selfishness. 


Sex: 


Relationships with opposite sex. 
Masturbation. 
Homo-sexuality. 

Sexual immaturity. 

Sex consciousness. 

Sex education. 

Courtship. 

Love. 

Preparation for marriage. 
Marriage relations, 
Change of life. 


Vocational: 


Discovery of the need in one's life which 
must be satisfied. 

Discovery of objective need with which 
the individual has a desire to be per- 
manently identified. 
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Selection of vocation. 

Requirements for vocation. 

Vocational aptitudes. 

Unwise choice of vocation. (unhappy in 
vocation.) 

Vocation chosen by parents. 

Adjustment to work and co-workers. 


6. Health: | 


Physical; strong or weak, illnesses. | 
Mental. 
Accidents, minor and major. | 
Operations. 
Hospitalization. 
Health habits. 


7. Religious: 


God. 

Christ. 

Death. 

Immortality. 

Evil. 

Suffering. 

Sin. 

Guilt. 

. Conflicts with beliefs and practices. 

| Prayer. 

Science and religion, 

Church quarrels, 


8. Moral and ethical: 


Drinking. 

Gambling. 

Swearing. 

Stealing. | 
| Lying. | 
Cheating. | 
| 


Forging. 
Intolerance of authority. 
Conflict with group mores, 


9. Educational: 


Use of time for study. 
Study habits. 
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Relationship to teachers. 

Environmental’ conditions of the school. 
Choice of courses. 

Scholarship. 

Lack of educational opportunities. 


10.. Financial: 


Budget in the home and business. 
Unemployment. 

Investments, 

Savings. 


11. Miscellaneous: 


Laziness, 
Carelessness,. 
Stubbornness. 
Racial. 
Leisure time. 
Insecurity. 
Invalidism. 
Avocations. 
Loneliness. 


Sumuary 


So we see, that the individual has many adapta- 
tions and adjustments to make in this world; to himself, 
to his home, to his neighborhood, community, business, 
illness, and death. As he grows through life, he must 
meet the problems of chiladhocd, adolescence, marriage, 
widowhood, economic conditions, physical handicaps, work, 
parenthood, love, sex, religion, and education, and adjust 
himself to them. Life is full of such problems, which 
make it necessary for an individual to seek the aid of a 
counselor with whom he may discuss his difficulties, dis- 


cover their causes, and secure help in meeting them 
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satisfactorily. With a picture of the counselor before 
us with his qualifications, training and methods, and 
a presentation of the problems with which he deals, we 
shall proceed to discuss those conditions which create 
such problems in the life of the counselee illustrated 


by typical cases. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONDITIONS WHICH CREATE PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
We have seen many kinds of problems--home, 
social, emotional, sex, vocational, health, religious, 
moral, ethical, educational--some simple, some com- 
plex, which individuals face, making it necessary for 


them to seek the help of a counselor in order to find 


a solution to those problems, and to make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment to them. 

The individual who comes to a counselor, not 
only brings with him the problem with which he is 


trying to deal, but also a peculiar heredity, anda 


personality which has been conditioned by home, social, 
and physicai factors since his birth. Any approach 
to his problem without consideration of these signifi- 
cant factors in his past experience would be inadequate, 
hence, we shall illustrate, through actual casest, and 
discuss those conditions which were factors in pro- 
ducing such difficulties in the individual. 

A. Home Conditions 


The conditions which affect the life of an 


individual from birth are many. There is the home with 


its economic status and the habits, attitudes, opinions, 


lthese cases are typical of the experiences of the 
counselors interviewed and studied. 
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desires, and customs of the parents and other members 
of the family; the community, with its social, educa- 
tional, recreational, and employment opportunities 
and health facilities; the schocl with its curriculum, 
its opportunities fer social activities, vocational 
guidance and sex education, and with the habits, atti- 
tudes, and opinions of the teachers and students; 
and the church with its traditions, teachings, activities, 
and leaders with their various backgrounds, attitudes, 
and opinions. 

These factors are so interrelated, that a 
problem can not be said to be the direct result of any 


particular factor. However, the remote cause of an in- 


dividual's problem is nearly always centered in his 
early home life, but the immediate cause might be iden- 
tified with any combination of factors. 
1. Cases 

In order to see how these conditions create 
problens, we shall present a number of cases, first 
discussing those which illustrate the effect of home 
conditions, and second, those which illustrate a com- 
bination of conditions outside as well as inside the 
home, 

Case 1. A Serious Family Quarrel 


This case concerns a young married couple. 
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The young husband and wife had been having difficulty 
with each other. The final explosion was a quarrel 
over the kind of toast they would have for breakfast. 
The result of this quarrel was almost separation. 

The remote causes for this family trouble 
were found to be rooted in the early home life of the 
young husband, His mother had assumed the role of an 
absolute dictator in the home. Her word was the law. 
She was very religious, and believed in a "God of 
Justice." Whenever the father was slow to act, or made 


a mistake, he was disciplined by the mother along with 


the children. A frail sister was definitely favored by the 


mother, and often an unreasonable amount of the small 
family income was spent on her needs. She believed 
that children were supposed to work and "be seen and 
not heard" when adults were around. The mother en- 
joyed having lets of company, especially her own rela- 
tives. She alse delighted in visiting (leaving the 
"old man and the children at home") and tock a very 
active part in spectacular social and religious activi- 
ties. 

The mother often discussed the children's 
faults before them with the neighbors. When the young 
husband was a child, he was forced to play with the 


delicate sister while the mother _was Visiting, or busy 
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with other duties, and often when the other children were 
out of doors playing. ‘the father quarreled and 
grumbled, but his desires and opinions were considered 
inconsequential. ‘The young husband's wife was consid- 
erably older than he, and was his superior mentally, 
physically, and socially. 

The young man said that all of his life, he 


had telt inferior and imposed upon. He never had exper- 


ienced a "single victory" in his "whole life." Whena 
minister, to whom he went for counsel, helped him re- 
view his early nome experiences, he discovered for hin- 
self that his attitude and conduct were to a large ex- 
tent, duplications of those of his mother. 
Case 2. A Drinking Husband 

The problem of a young husband who drank was 
traced to his own immediate home, and the home of his 
wife's parents. The husband's drinking was primarily 
due to sexual frigidity in his wife whicn had a psy- 
chological cause rooted in her early sex education. He 
had developed this habit partly as a means of escape 
Yrom his home problen. 

Case 3. Lack of Leve for Parents 

A young women whose parents were grieved be- 
cause she did not love them sought the help of a 
x1.W.C.A. counselor, She admitted to the counselor that 
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it was true that she did not love her father and 
motner. As the interview proceeded, sne told the story 
of her early childhood, now she was taken care of al- 


most exclusively by a nursemaia who loved her like a 


mother, and how later she was placed under tne guidance 
and companionsnip of a tutor. It had not occurred to 
either the young woman or her parents that children do 
not naturally leve tneir parents, but learn to love 
those who leve then, 
Case 4, Loneliness 

A student, upon her return to college in the 
fall, was no longer "the life of the party," and lest 
interest in the various social activities of the colleg@. 
She seemed depressed and lonely, and spent the most of 
ber time alone. Upon investigation by one of her teach- 
ers, it was discovered that her grandmother, with whom 
she lived since the death of her mother fourteen years 
ago, had suddenly died during the summer. ‘this girl 
head been greatly attached to her grandmother, thinking 
of her always as her own mother. A great comradeship 
had grown up between them. She now felt that there was 
nothing in this world ew for which to live. 

These cases illustrate certain personality 
conditions in the home which are capable of producing 
personality problems in the lives of other members of 


the family. 
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In the first case, the domineering personality 
ef the young man's mother was the cnief undesirable 
tactor. The other factors were significant, but they 
were the result of the mother's attitude and conduct. 

In the second case, the husband's drinking 
was primarily the result of a sexually frigid wife. 
the other factors probably would not have arisen had 
she had an intelligent and wholesome attitude toward 
SOX. 4 
In the third case, the young ledy did not 
love her parents primarily because she was not inti- 
mately associated with them, and did not have the oppor- 
tunity to learn to love them. 

In the fourth case, the leneliness of the 
student was due primarily to the loss of the personal- 
ity to whom sne was attached. She had developed an 
abnormal emotional fixation for her grandmother. 

It is during an individual's early life that 
his habits, temperament, attitudes, conduct, and adjust-— 
ment to life are taking shape, and are being intluenced 
by factors about him. Often the significance of un- 
wholesome conditions in this perioa are not so apparent 
until the individual faces a crisis. It is then that 
his attitudes and course of action reveal very vividly 
these strong unwholesome influences whicn have been 


built inte the structure of his personality from 
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birth. ‘The power of those influences in the home upon 


the personality of the individual is well stated by a 
leading authority in the rield of psychology: 


"The home represents the workshop in which 
these personalities are being developed, and the mental 
atmosphere of the nome can be very easily contaminated. 
The ever-changing moods of the parents, colored by their 
indifference, their quarrels, depressions, and resentments, 
and shown by their manner of speech and action, are 
decidely unhealthy; s0, too, are the timidity of a 
mother, the arrogance of a father, the self-consciousness 
of a younger sister, and the egotism of an older 
brotner, Under such conditions we find a mental at- 
mosphere as dangerous to the child as if it were con- 
taminated by scarlet fever, dipntneria, or typhoid. 

»ee. All these tnings play a part in the development of 
the personality of the child tnat cannot be overes- 
timated, "© 


As the individual's environment expands and 
changes, other factors appear which add to the complex- 
ity of his problem, but the success of one's growth 
from the cradle to an adequate socialized adulthocd, 
will depend 


"more on the character and wisdom and atti- 
tude of the parents, than on anything else."5 


The conditions in tne home take the form of 


a conriguration rather than the form of a single factor. 


Thom, D. A., "the Nervous Cnild and tne Habit Clinic," 
Mental Health Primer (National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 1926) pp.s&-23 

5Glueck, B., “the Significance of Parental Attitudes for 
the Destiny of the Individual," Building Character (Pro- 
ceedings of the Mia-West Conference on Character Develop- 
ment, February, 1928) p.131 
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However, one factor often is stronger than any other in 


producing unwholesome conditions which, in turn, are 


responsible for certain problems that arise. 


Following is &@ list of the major unwholesome 


conditions in the home, which are often present, but 


often unrecognized until problems begin to arise. 
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Major Unwholesome Conditions in the Home: 


Domineering parents. 

Over-solicitous parents. 

Nagging parents. 

Extreme age-difference of parents. 
Fducational and cultural difference of 
parents. 

Racial difference of parents. 

Uneducated parents. 

Step-parents. 

Jealous parents. 

Faveritism shown by parents, or parent. 
Selfish parents, or parent. 

Inmoral parents, or parent. (drinking, 
swearing, etc.) 

Irreligious parents. 

Too rigid discipline. 

Domineering brothers or sisters. 

Too great age-difference between children. 
Weaknesses of children discussed in their 
presence. 

Careless housekeeping. 

Relatives living in the home. 

Jealousy among the children, self-consciousness. 
Financial difficulties. 

Court record of sone member of the family. 
Divorce, and separation of parents. 

Toc prominent plece of nurse maids in 
children's lives. 

Too much teasing of children. 

Quarrels. 

Prolonged illness, invalidisnm. 

Death. 
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B. Conditions Outside as Well as Inside the Home 

We have discovered in the discussion of the 
problems resulting primarily from home conditions, 
something of the nature and significance of the condi- 
tions of the home in creating various personality prob- 
lems, Among the number of factors in the home which 
condition the various individual's lives, the personali- 
ty factors were the most prominent. Let us go further, 
and discuss a number of cases which show conditions 
outside, as well as inside the home, with their signi- 
ficance in creating different kinds of probleus. 

1. Cases 
Case 1. Unpopularity 

A young lady, E. T., went to her minister to 
discuss her problem with him. She was very unpopular 
and extremely shy and reserved. Whenever she went to 
a party, she was always a "wall flower." No one 
seemed interested in her, and she was not able to 
enter into the spirit of the party. In the course of 
the interview, it was discovered that she had an older 
sister, H., who was very beautiful. When E. attended 
socials with her popular sister H., people usually 
comnented on H's lovely personality. Few ever com- 
mented on the personality of H., although she hada 


fine mind, and a good cultural background. 4H. was 
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engaged to a wealthy boy, while EF. was interested only 
in a grocery clerk. Whenever they were in a group to- 
gether, everyone seemed to pay marked attention to H. 
which made E, feel very uncomfortable and more reserved. 
Case 2. Too Little Social Life 

A young man who dreaded attending formal 
socials, finally sought the help of a Y.M.C.A. counselor. 
The counselor discovered, in the course of the interview, 
and through certain tests given to the young man, that 
he had a feeling of inferiority that had been deepened 
through an embarrassing experience at a party where he 
spilled ice cream on a young lady's evening gown. It 
was discovered, also, that he had not had many oppor- 
tunities for normal social life, and that his choice 
of friends had been of the type who had no interest in 
formal social functions. His own lack of initiative and 
aggressiveness, together with his shyness and awkward- 
ness made him very uncomfortable when he did attend 
such affairs. 

Case 3. The High School Teacher 

The principal of a particular high school sug- 
gested to one of the teachers that he take at least two 
courses in the summer schocl of a nearby college. Be- 


fore the principal could give any explanation for this 


request, the teacher gave way to his bad temper, shrieking, 
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"Why do you pick on me? What about some of these old 
fogies around here? They haven't been to school in 
twenty years. Why don't you pick on them?" 

This teacher was not given a new contract, 
which upset him so much, he sought the help of a 
counselor to see what could be done. In the course of 
the interview, the counselor discovered that on one 
occasion, when this teacher was a little boy, he cried 
for candy which was then given to him. The next time 
he wanted candy, he used the same method which brought 
what he wanted again. It was not long before these 
erying spells developed into temper tantrums which al- 
ways resulted in his getting what he desired. When 
his parents disagreed with him, or refused to grant 
his requests, he would have one of these tantrums. In- 
stead of ignoring the emotional outbursts, the whole 
family was brought to his service, which was exactly 
what he wanted. Nothing pleased him more than having 
attention and his own way. This condition grew upon 
him more and more each day, for not only the members of 
his own family, but also his playmates, school, and 
echureh took care not to upset him, as they, too, knew 
about his tantrums. He was so completely shielded, 
he did not have a chance to grow up emotionally. 


Case 4. Masturbation 


A young man, eighteen years of age, consulted 
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@ Y.M.C.A. counselor about his problem of masturbation. 
When he went with the girls, he had the feeling that be- 
cause of his "bad habit" he was not "normal," and 
therefore could never be a parent. After this counselor 
learned his complete story, the following significant 
conditions were discovered. When he was about thirteen 
years of age, his mother went into his bedroom one 
night just as he was having a "wet dream." He was 
asleep and breathing with apparent difficulty. She 
rushed to his side, awakened him, and asked if he were 
sick, suggesting calling the doctor. Finally she relied 
upon the merits of a nerve tonic which she thought would 
quiet him. After this embarrassing experience, he be- 
gan to masturbate each evening in the bathroom before 
going to bed, so that the same experience would not 
happen again. 

At the age of fourteen, his father caught 
him, early one morning, on the way to the bathroom with 
an erection. At this discovery, the father threatened 
to "eut it off." Two years later, when he was beginning 
to become interested in the girls, the barber showed 
him a picture in one of Professor Shannon's little 
books, of a skinny, treacherous looking, hopeless in- 
valid sitting in a wheel chair with these words beneath 
its "The victim of masturbation." 
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About this time the boy was also informed by 
& homosexual old bachelor, that people who masturbated 
should never be married, because their children would be 
deformed, The last and most disquieting of all the 
factors, was a talk which his igorant pastor gave to a 
group of boys in which he said that boys who practiced 
"secret sin" would go to “hell." 

Case 5. Wanted to be a Doctor 

J. H., a junior in college, had been failing 
in a few of his courses, although he had studied 
faithfully. He had become discouraged and felt that he 
had wasted his time in college. He was preparing to 
enter the field of medicine, and felt ashamed that he 
wa3 not able to meet the pre-requisites for this work. 
He was on the point of withdrawing, when it was sug- 
gested that he see the college student counselor who 
might be able to help him. He did go. The counselor 
interviewed him, and gave him a number of tests. ‘The 
following significant conditions were discovered. 

His father and mother wanted him to be a 
doctor, as his father had always had that ambition for 
himself, but had not been able to realize it. During 
@ long illness of his mother, J. proved s0 effective 


in taking care of her, that not only his parents, but 


also his friends encouraged him to take up medicine 
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as a profession. Following the mother's illness, the 
family doctor took the boy with him on a number of 
calls. He also let him use his medical library in his 
home, and encouraged him to study medicine. 

J. had been good in chemistry in high school, 
but was not especially interested in it. He detested 
working in the laboratory. In college, chemistry became 
too technical for him, and physics was too exacting 
for him, 

J. was always interested in underprivileged 
people, and when a small boy, he usually had a number of 
poor children among his special friends. The aptitude 
tests showed that his abilities were more adapted to 
social case work than to medicine. When he finally 
expressed his own desires in regard to a vocation, the 
counselor discovered that he had been working toward 
medicine because of his leve for his parents, and ad- 
miration of the family doctor, rather than his own 
personal interest in the field. 

Case 6. Wrong Vocation 

A woman now in her twenties, had chosen 
secretarial work as her profession. After two years, 
she discovered that she was not particularly adapted to 
that work, or primarily interested in it. The 
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vocational counselor, to whom she went for help, learned 
that she idolized a particular woman who was a great 
success in this type of work, holding a fine position. 
This latter woman had a large circle of friends, and 
was financially independent. 

The counselor discovered, that in the secre- 
tary's youth, she had been forced to wear very plain 
clothes, and to do housework in order to help support 
the family. Her meager wardrobe and gmall allowance 
were gources of embarrassment which made her resolve 
to hold a position which would make her financially in- 
dependent. 

Case 7. Health 

The case of a young man, R., who broke down 
with tuberculosis, was taken to a social service worker. 
When R. was born, a common mid-wife was called. His 
parents were strong believers in the patent-medicine 
and home remedies. In cold weather, the family would 
hover around the fire in the small sitting room with 
the windows down. The sleeping reoms were small with 
two double beds in them, and the windows were kept 
closed. The "common drinking cup" was used. Bad colds 
were thought of as a part of the regular winter exper- 
ience. Pains were thought of by the parents as "growing 


pains," and when they became too serious, they would 
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use a little liniment, or take a dose of patent-medicine. 

During the winter preceding R's breakdown, 
with tuberculous, he had been sick with a "cold." No 
doctor was called, but when R., continued to grow 
weaker and weaker, a social service worker was finally 
consulted, due to the influence of a relative. Not 
only were R's parents backward in health facts, but the 
community in which they lived was also very poor in 
health facilities, and the school which R. attended gave 
very little health education to its pupils. 

Case 8. Lost Faith in God 

A young lady, reared in a small town in the 
West, was sent to a liberal college in the East where 
she took up the study of biology, psychology, and 
history of religion. When the time came to consult her 
advisor about courses for the second semester, she 
told this instructor that she had no desire to contin- 
ue with her subjects. After a number of conferences 
together, it was discovered that this student was 
suffering a tremendous conflict between what she had 
been taught by her parents, and the church in the re- 
ligious realm, and what she was learning in college. 
She had been reared in a community which had not kept 
pace with the changing civilization, and was a member 


and faithful attendant of a narrow-minded orthodox 
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chureh where she was taught to believe in the virgin 
birth, physical resurrection, a literal hell, Godasa 
big bookkeeper who checks up on us, the second coming 
of Christ, and a number of other controversial sub- 
jects. This conflict of ideas caused her to lose faith 
in God, and to become disturbed over the whole situation. 
Case 9. Loss of Job 

Early one morning a drunken man staggered into 
@ mission seeking the coungel of the missionary. The 
day before, he had lost his job because of his constant 
swearing behind the counter in the presence of customers. 
Shortly after leaving his employer, he bought a drink, 
forged a check, failed to go home for supper, and during 
the evening lost every cent he had in gambling and 
visiting a house of prostitution. This missionary took 
him in, sobered him up, and began to investigate his 
past history. He had been exposed to many unwoolesome 
conditions. When he was a small baby he resented the 
authority of his parents by going into tantrums. His 
first memories of his father were those of a man who 
"stormed and swore" at the children. His mother was a 
quiet, retiring woman who never believed in disciplining 
her children. Among this man's childhood playmates 
was a "big bully" who constantly kept the smaller boys 


in "hot water," 
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Early in his school experience, he was 
taught by one of the older boys how he could make good 
grades by a simple cribbing process. Shortly after 
that, he began to match pennies with other boys on 
his paper route. When he was fourteen years of age, his 
teacher scolded him and a girl who sat next to him for 
whispering. At recess the other children teased him 
and the little girl so much that they ran away from 


school together, They took a long walk through the woods 


to a large hay stack where they had sexual intercourse 
together. When he returned home, his father gave him 
@& gevere whipping for running away from school. 

The following Sunday, he was forced to go to 
Sunday School against his will. The lesson was based 
on the story of the Prodigal Son. The teacher em- 
phasized the "hog pen scene," and discussed at length 
the problem of the "unpardonable sin." 

When he was eighteen, this man went to a 
party where they served "spiked cocktails." He drank 
too much, which gave him a very free and happy feeling. 
Later, when he felt depressed, he would cheer himself 
up with a light wine or weak whiskey. 

Case 10. Did not Know How to Study 

A college freshman had failed in two subjects 
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during her first semester. She was alert, and anxious 
to make a success of her college career. She decided 
she had no memory, believing her failures due to ina- 
bility to grasp the subject material. Inquiry showed 
that she lived in a small town with her parents who 
ran a boarding house in which two of the high school 
teachers lived. As her brother was interested in one 
of the teachers, and her father and the high school 
principal had been room-mates in college, her work was 
always accepted without regard for its merit. 

When this student entered college, she was 
ushed by the girls in a number of sororities, and 
during the year, was invited to the homes of sme of 
her professors. However, her gocial contacts here did 
not prevent the professors grading her on the quality 
of her work. Due to theapnditions in high school, she 
did not have to study much to get passing, or more than 
passing grades, hence she did not ever learn to study 
properly. When her social contacts in college did not 
have weight in the scholastic field, she was not pre- 
pared to rely on her own abilities. 

These cases give a good picture of the major 
factors which are responsible for various individual 


problems, and the significance of unwholesome factors 


in the development of a personality. 
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In the first case in this group, the influence 


of a popular girl on the life of her sister who was 


unpopular, is clearly shown. Other factors, no doubt, 
were important in this situation, but for the unpopular 
sister, this seemed to be the major factor in her 


feeling of inferiority. Such a factor tends to destroy 


initiative and self-respect on the part of the one who 


is unpopular. 


In the second case, the young man's dread of 


attending social functions was the result of a feeling 
} of inferiority which was caused by embarrassment due 
to social error. 

| In the third case, the failure of the high 


school teacher to get his contract renewed, was due 


to his "failure to grow up." From early childhood, 


this individual had no opportunity to develop a 


balanced emotional life. He was protected from all 
disappointing and upsetting experiences. 

In the fourth case, the young man's problem 
of masturbation was due to the influence of his igno- 


rant parents, an immoral old bachelor, and an un- 


scrupulous nursemaid, which made it impossible for the 


young man to develop a normal healthy attitude toward, 


and eontrol of his sex life. 


In the fifth case, the problem of the student 
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preparing for the medical profession was the result of 


| his father's projecting his own unrealized desires into 
the life of his son without regard for the boy's owm 
| ambitions and abilities. It was due also to the un- | 
| intelligent advice on the part of the family doctor, and 
| that of the boy's friends. 
In the sixth case, the woman chose the voca- 
tion of secretary, not because of her desire to work in 
that field or of her abilities, but because she had 


identified herself with a woman who was a success in 


that field, both financially and socially. 


In the seventh case, the health problem of 


the young boy was the result of ignorance of hygienic 
practices and education in the home, community, and 
school. 

In the eighth case, the young lady's relig- 
ious problem was due to a lack of intelligent religious 
education in her home and church. 


In the ninth case, the drunken man's problem 


arose from a lack of self-control which was initiated 


and nurtured by a mother who did not believe in dis- 


eiplining her children, and from the unwholesome moral 


and ethical standards of his gchool mates and friends. 


In the tenth case, the freshman's failure in 


| 
| certain studies was due to over gocial activity and 


favoritism on the part of former teachers. 

In all of these cases there were a number of 
social factors which conditioned the lives of the 
individuals, the effect of which had been assimilated 
in the structure of their personalities. But the con- 
ditions enumerated in this summary were the ones most 
immediate in giving form and expression to the per- 
sonality problems. 

The importance of one's social environment 
can not be overemphasized. The individual is not only 
a part of society, but his whole life is also largely 
determined by its conditions, and he in turn helps to 
create society. The value oY disvalue of social con- 
ditions for personality may be geen in the way an in- 
dividual reacts to these conditions, and by the effect 
that they have upon the development of his personality. 
The intimate relation which the individual has to the 
social conditions about him is very foreefully and 
clearly expressed in the words of a distinguished ed- 
ucators 

"From the beginning of life, the child is 
copying the sights and sounds about him. Both con- 
sciously and unconsciously he imitates the language, 
mannerisms, and emotional reactions of his associates. 
What we imitate, we become. What we practice with 
satisfaction, we make our own. Rudeness t gets 


rudeness, deceit begets deceit, just as surely as 
gentlemess begets gentleness, and truthfulness 
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begets truthfulness."4 
These conditions vary with the location and 
opportunities of the individual. No single individual 


is exposed to all of them, but there are certain 
major unwholesome social conditions which are directly 
related to every personality difficulty. To emphasize 
this idea, we shall bring together in outline forn, 


those major unwholesome social conditions which share 
in the responsibility for personality problems. 
2. Major Unwholesome Social Conditions 
a. Community: 


Public gambling organizations and devices. 
Crime. 

Publicity of crime, 

Sensational books and magazines. 
Sensational moving pictures. 

Cheap vaudeville. 

Lewd advertisements. 

Night clubs and organizations. 

Public dance halls. 

| Poor working conditions. 

Poor housing conditions. 
| Houses of prostitution. 
| Saloons. 

| Gangs. 


Delinquency. 
Disease. 

Community clubs. 

| Community leaders. 


| b. School: 


i Lack of adequate hygiene and sanitation. 
Over-crowded school rooms. 

Poorly qualified teachers. 

Enotionally immature teachers, 


> 
¢Germane, C. E., and Germane, E. G., Character Bducation, 
Part Two, p.55 


Immoral teachers. 

Low standards of education, 

Poor play grounds, and recreationsl 
facilities. 

Various standards of living and conduct. 
Racial prejudices, 

Favoritism by teachers, 

Too rigid discipline. 

Destructive criticism. 

Too much emphasis on extra-curricular 
activities. 


e. Church; 


Over-emotional services. 
Irrational teachings. 
Denominational prejudices. 
Gossip. 

Rigid discipline. 
Hypocritical leaders. 
Politics. 

Poor church plant. 
Jealousy. 

Favoritism, | 
Negative critician. 

Unethical practices among leaders. 

Poor educational standards. 


Summary 


We have now pointed out in the first section 


of this chapter the serious effects of unwholesome con- 


ditions in moulding personality, and we have alse pointed 
out in the second section the significance of unwhole- 
some conditions in moulding personality. The significance 
of these unwholesome home and social conditions is 

often not noticed until an individual is forced to make 

a decision, or to adjust himself to a situation. It is 
then that habits of reaction, which have been con- 


ditioned and established by these unwholesome conditions 
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often express themselves in ways which lead to conflict 
with society. We shall next show how the personality 
of the counselor becomes a significant factor in 
helping the counselee find a satisfactory solution to 
his problems. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MEANING AND VALUE OF PERSONALITY 

As we have seen, there are many factors that 
condition an individual during his span of life, the 
most important of these being the personalities of those 
people who occupy the most prominent place in the in- 
dividual's life, These personalities will determine 
largely the quality of personality which will te devel- 
oped by the individual. 

The counselor is in a position of vital human 
relationship. In this position his personality is of 
unique significance upon the life of the counselee, be- 
cause the relation that he has with the counselee is 
made possible by problems with which the counselse has 
not been able to deal satisfactorily. His influence is 
of primary significance, first, in harmonizing and re- 


constructing a frustrated personality, and second, in 


belping that personality develop an intelligent direction 


in life which will make him more adequate in facing 
other problems that may arise. 


Since the personality of the counselor is 


such a unique factor in his relationship with the counse- 


lee, we must understand what we mean by personality, how 
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personality is developed, and the significant elements 
in it which make it so effective in the life of the 
counselee. We shall carry out the discussion of these 
points by the psychological method, which is, 


"analysis with respect tostructure, and description with 
respect to function." 


A. Structural Analysis of Personality 

1. Use of the Term Personality, 

When we hear the term pa@sonality spoken on 
the street, in the office, church, school, and many 
other places, it is usually used to interpret or describe 
some individual who happens to occupy the center of 
conversation at that particular time, perhaps commenting 
on the success or failure or that person. This word so 
used carries with it, 

"A group of qualities or characteristice such 
as appearance, bearing, attitude, manners, habits of 
speech, conduct, gesture, tone of voice, taste in dress, 
intelligence, energy, initiative, likes and dislikes, 
disposition, and sociableness, wnich are brought together 
in a given individual."©& 

2. Two Schools of Thought 

This description gives us a picture of per- 

sonality, but does not go far enough, The terms are 


also rather vague, and undefined. Among scientific 


circles, there is an attempt at being more careful and 


s apricklans F. L., Psychology of Religious Experience, 
eo 


2Coffin, J. H., Personality in the Making, p.22 
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consistent in the definition ana use of the terms which 
describe personality, aitnough we can trace two trends of 
thought among them about the specific meaning of the 

term personality. One group thinks of personality as the 
end result of the biological and sociological cause and 
effect relationship. The second group includes in its 
interpretation that of the first, but adds the 
3e1f-conscious, self-directing, purposive activity of 

the self also as a cause in the developing of the totality 
of one's integrated lire which we call personality. 

The first trend of thought is well represented 
by Morton Prince, who defines personality as, 

"The sum total of all the biological innate 
dispositions, impulses, tendencies, appetites, and in- 
stinects of the individual, and of all the acquired dis- 
positions and tendencies."3 

When we add to this the "integrated traits, "4 
and the "end results of everything that has gone be- 
fore," we have a good picture or the scientific cause 
and effect conception of personality. All that this 
picture presents is true, and is a part of personality, 


but not the whole of it. If it were the total picture, 


Sprince, M., The Unconscious, p.532 
4Ccharters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, p.39 


SBuilding Character, Proceedings of the Midwestern 
Conference m Character, p.114 
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then the individual would be only a victimized puppet 
doing certain things when the causal string is jerked. 
If he could do no other thing than tnat which was set 
for him in order to produce the predetermined effect 
of certain causes, he would be merely a mechanism, 

not a free person. If the activity of the individual 
is wholly determined by causes external to himself, 
then he is not responsible for his acts. He has no 
choice, He has no capacity for creative thinking, or 
self-direction. If we say that personality is only the 
"sum total" or the "end result" or the effect of cer- 
tain causes, just how will we account for the fact 
that two individuals, in the same environment as 
cause, may develop into two entirely different persons 
wnose conduct, vocations, and character are widely 
different? If what I do is only the result of certain 
previous acts, as causes, and those acts or causes 

are the result of previous acts or causes, where will 
one stop? In accordance with this scientific mechanical 
cause and effect basis, I am what I am because I 

could be no other. furthermore, I will continue in 
the direction in which I am now going. I can do no 
other. I have no power of choice. 


Such mechanical explenations are true and 


sufficient in the realm of chemistry and physics. Under 


ol 
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certain conditions, HeO will always produce water. No 

one doubts that. Human experience, however, has taught 
us that personality is more than chemistry or physics. 

At a certsin level of development, certain powers of 

| self-consciousness and self-direction appear which also 


can become causes and with which one must reckon. 


In opposition to this trend of thought as 
absolute, the second group of leaders holds that all of 
the normal physical laws of cause and effect are in- 
portant, but that the "self" of an indiviaual which 
emerges through the cause and effect experiences of 
life, alse becomes a cause in the life of the individual. 


hence is often capable of changing tne results of cer- 


tain other causes. ‘The gelf as used in this discussion 


‘ may be derined as, 


"the conscious subject of experience, and 
the center around which the ¢growth and organization 
of experience proceeds." 

It is the development and use of the self 


that gives purpose, direction, and control in human life. 


With this description of personality in 
mind, we shall proceed to analyze personality, and 
study its various component parts with their signifi- 


eance to the whole personality. We shail see the raw 


Sstrickland, F. L., The Psychology of Religious 
Experience, p.33 


material out of which personality emerges, what capa- 
cities, functions, and influences must be present in a 
given individual, and how they grow andbecome in- 
tegrated and unified in order to produce a human per- 
sonality, 

B. The Relation of Instinct to Personality 

The term instinct is one that has been given 

both credit and blame for many human actions. It is 


misused by many people. Writers and teachers in the 


psychological field are annoyed by this fact. 
& Nature of Instinct 
The term instinct has been used to describe 
almost every kind of physical and mental response. The 


layman often thinks of people as good or bad because 


of their instincts. The term is used without an ade- 
quate understanding of what it really means. Among 


scholars there is only very general agreement as to 


the fundamental meaning lying back of their use of the 


term. ‘They use the interpretation which is most closely 


related to their system of thought. Granting the dif- 
ferent usages of the term, they all give expression 
to the same fundamental human response. 


Just what is instinct? This rather illusive 


term indicates an urge of man's original nature. We 


are not clear concerning the meaning and scope of the 
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term “original nature," but the unlearned urges which 
we call instincts are a part of the very structure of 
our biological inheritance. Just how much of what is 
considered original nature is instinctive can not as 
yet be accurately determined. Valentine, however, 
believes that, 

"All original nature is ... . instinctive, 
and consequently, any list of instinctive tendencies 
must include all the simple reflex acts, the original 
emotions, the physiological processes, and the native 
reactions of the brain." 

If he told us what he meant by "original 
nature" in relation to instincts, and what caused the 
various instinctive patterns, and distinguished be- 
tween responses as to which were instinctive and which 
were not, his meaning would be clear. While he does 
not give an adequate interpretation of what he means 
by instinet, ne does indicate that whatever it is, 
it is a part of the very structure of our original 
biological equipment. 

The famous English psychologist, 

William McDougall, begins his discussion of instinct 
with the recognition of the primary significance of 


"original nature." From the standpoint of instinct, 


he believes that its very essence is to be found in 


?Valentine, P. F., the Psychology of Personalit » pp.86-67 
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a "vital impulse or urge to action or horme."© ‘nis 
term horme is equivalent to Schopennhauer's "will to 


live"? Bergson's '‘elan vital'! and Jung's ‘libido. '21 


In his own words, McDougall sets forth the meaning 


ef this theory in a comprehensive ana forceful manner. 


"The instincts are the prime movers of all 
human activity; by the conative or impulsive force 
of some instinct, every train of thought, however | 
cold and passionless it may seem, is borme along to- 
ward its end, and every bodily activity is initiated 
and sustained. The instinctive impulses determine 
the ends of all activity and supply the driving power 
by which all mental activities are sustained; and 
all the complex intellectual apparatus of the most 
highly developed mind is but the instrument by which 
these impulses seek their satisfactions, while 
pleasure and pain do but serve to guide them in their 
choice of the means. Take away these instinctive 
dispositions, with their powerful impulses, and the 
organism would become incapable of activity of any 
kina; it would lie inert and motionless, like a 
wonderful clockwork wnose mainspring had been re- 
moved or a steam—-engine whose fires had been drawn. 
These impulses are the mental forces that maintain 
and shape all the life of individuals and societies, 
and in them we are confronted with the central mys- 
tery of life and mind and wil]."1é 


This statement by McDougall describes the 
energy back of human reaction, which is called in- 
stinct. | 


Thus far, we have presented two contribu- 


tions which throw light upon the theme of this 


SValentine, P. #., The Psychology of Personality, p.89 
9Ibid., p.89 

10Tbid., p.89 

llipid., p.89 

12McDougall, W., Outline of Psychology, p.92 
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discussion, namely, inetinet aa inherent. in the 
structure of our biological equipment and the "vital 
impulse or urge to action" that makes the human organism 
function. The various patterns of response through 
which the "vital impulse" finds expression have also been 
classed as instincts. Some have even identified the 
"vital impulse" and "patterns of action" as one, and 
have called them instincts. This view, according to 
Valentine, 


"assumes the impulse or drive to be an implicit 
phenomenon of the activity of the mechanism."15 


These theories have described and implied the 
theery which we shall use in this study. This theory is 
not contrary to any one of the theories stated above, 
but uses the insight which they have given, and states 
it in a more practical and simple manner. According 
to this theory there are no instincts in the sense of 
inherited patterns of response, but there is a "vital 
body energy"14 which seeks expression through the life of 
the human organism. This body energy in its effort to 
maintain harmony in the organism develops certain lecal 
body tensions which stimulate a type of urge, the satisfac- 


tion of which will release the tension and aid in maintaini 


l35valentine, P. F., The Psychology of Personality, p.94 


14This theory is the conclusion which was reacher in a 
class in Research Psychology under Dr. Francis L. 
Strickland. This is Dry Strickland's position, alse. 


a harmonious functioning a AR ai ant This 
energy is not gex energy, or nunger energy, or gregar- 
ious energy, but it is basically body energy. The ac- 
tivities which are commonly listed as instincts are 
only the common patterns of reaction which are usually 
developed by social influences in a growing individual. 
The sex urge, as it is called by some leading 
psychologists such as Freud, is tnought of as a def- 
inite instinct from which springs most of lite's ener- 
gy. But it is only a channel tnrough which body energy 
finds expression. Would it be reasonable to say that 
the sensation which a baby experiences when it nurses 
at its mother’s breast, or fondies its own genitals, 
is the same as the sexual sensation a fifteen-year-old 
boy experiences when he talks to a beautiful girl? 
In the baby, it is purely physical satisfaction, while 
in the fifteen-year-old boy tne sensation is tied up 
with personal and sgocial values such as friendsnip, 
respect, sacririce, unselfishness, beauty, ambition, 
courage, and the persen of the opposite sex. His 
general reaction to that situation was due to the 
conditioning factors of his environment which had es- 
tablished within nis lite certain patterns of conduct, 
plus a self-conscious, self-directive, and purposive 
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Let us take for example, the so-called 
mother instinct. From the time a girl is big enough 
to hold anything in her hand, she is given dolls with 
which to play. She is told stories about them. She 
is taught to bathe them, dress them, make clothes for 
them, talk to them, and to be kind and considerate of 
them. She watches her mother or a neighbor take care 
of a real baby, and naturally imitates her. Through 
this process she learns to identify her dolls with ac— 
tual babies whom she can leve because they can respond 
to her. These various activities of the child in 
relation to her dolls have drawn the energy into re- 
peated responses centered in the child's relationship 
to the idea and presence of the dolls. These repeated 
activities, together with the attitudes of love, pro- 
tection, and concern which the child has learned 
through imitation, have become emotionalized habits 
so fixed around the idea of baby, and so firmly estab- 
lisehd that they in turn become established motherly at- 
titudes. 

So, we see, that after this pattern of re- 
action has become established and the little girl has 
grown up, she naturally will want a real baby to love 


as she had loved her dolls when a child. In order to 


get a baby by methods approved by society, she will 
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have to get married. When she begins to think in 

terns of marriage, naturally she will think of the baby 
she would like to have. Along with those thoughts and 
plans, she will keep the idea of baby in the focus of 
her mind, accompanied by the emotional responses which 
she has built up, plus the stimulating effect of her 
companion of the opposite sex. Through her accumulative 
experiences she has developed a certain experience 

which has met a need in her childhood, and created a de- 
sire for a baby of her own upon whom she could perma- 
nently bestow her affection. In this way she could 
find a response which would adequately and continually 
meet her need. 

In the light of these two analyses, it is 
clear that body energy flows through the particular 
channels of expression which are stimulated most by the 
social factors that play vpon a given personality. In 
the functional analysis of personality, we shall show 
how this energy may be directed in ways that will have 
value for an individual which will make him particularly 
adapted for counseling work. 

.4, The Relation of Habit to Personality 
a, Meaning of the Term Habit 
The term habit has usually been thought of as 


describing those acts which were considered good or 


Regular attendance at church or daily Bible 
reading were considered good habits, while use of 
profanity, or drinking were bad habits. These illustrate 
the popular unscientifie conception of habits. Now, 
the term habit is used in a broader meaning to include 
both overt and psychic activity. Valentine, in his use 
of the term makes it include, 

", . . » @ll of man's acquired reactions, in- 
tellectual, motor, and affective with recognition of 
their manifold integrations and changing patterns."15 

The whole learning process is based upon the 
laws of habit, habit reactions being acquired through 
experience. The baby that cries for its bottle, if 
allowed to do that a few times, resulting in securing 
the bottle, will learn a method which becomes a habit 
of getting its food. 

We all recognize words and faces because of 
a previous association which, through repetition, has 
become a habit response. In its simplest form, this 
approaches a mere stimulus-response relationship, but 
in reality it is, according to Valentine, 


"e complex neutral linkage which has been affected 
through experience." 


15valentine, P. F., The Psycholo 
16Ipid., p.30 


of Personality, p.235 
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>», Three Planes of Habits 


For clarity in discussion, we shall consider 


habits on three planes of human experience, 


"moter psntagi. habits of thought, and habits of feeling 
| or emotion, "1 


al Motor Habits 
Examples of motor habits are many. Walking, 
gesturing, tone of voice, facial expression, and hundreds 
of others might be mentioned. Even in their simple forms, 


they are an integral part of one's personality. They 


help convey one's expression of life. 
bl Habits of Thought 
Under habits of thought there should always be 
included, 


", . - - not only the ‘higher' mental processes, 
but all instances of perception, memory, imagination or 
ideation taken exclusively of affective experience. nl 6 


This level deals with unemotionalized thought 
processes which form themselves into certain patterns, such 
as logical formulations, common verbal formulations, and 
| analytical thinking. 

Ca Habits of Emotion or Feeling 
The third level which includes both "feeling" 


and "emotion" is more complicated. Valentine believes 


l’Valentine, P. F., The Psychology of Personality, p.30 
18Ibid., p.30 
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"Purely instinctive reactions of feeling are 
few in number, and practically all our fears, loves, 
angers, and hates, pleasant feelings and unpleasant 
feelings, likes and dislikes are the outgrowth of ex- 
perience, and so involve learning." 

The possibility of habits becoming established, 
and the means through which they may express themselves, 
are, of course, based upon the heredity endowment. 


Original nature does determine the sensitiveness or 


Slowness of one's capacities. The condition of the 
physical organism is very important for the development 
ef habits, but at best it is only the ground-work, the 
soil, good or bad or neutral, for the development of 
habits. 
@, Habits as a Basis of Learning 

So far, we have seen habit as the basis of 
learning, subsuming a sufficient ground-work of physical 
endowment. The process of learning has been character- 
ized by two agents, the learner and the teacher. The 
teacher, or the source of information, may be active, or 
passive, but the learner will usually be active, 
self-conscious, self-directive, and purposeful in the 
learning process. This makes the learner more than the 
product of a stimulus-response, scientific cause-effect 
relationship. As the conscious active center of his 


personality begins to emerge in the form of a "self" 


19vaientine, P. F., The Psychology of Personality, p.3l 
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the "self" also becomes a causal factor with which to ke 
reckoned. The “self" becomes both subject and object. 
It both acts of its own choosing, and is acted upon by 
its own action, and the action of other people, plus 

the various cause and effect relationships with which it 
is related and of which it is a part. 

Thus we see that the relation of habit to 
personality is that it maintains and reproduces, under 
suitable conditions, certain learned patterns of 
rezction on the motor, intellectual, and feeling or 
emotional levels without taxing the conscious activity 
of one's mental processes. 

Since personality makes use of, and ia in- 
fluenced by all the reactions on these three levels of 
reaction, it becomes self-evident that habit is insepa- 
rable from, and indispensable to personality. 

5, The Relation of Temperament to Personality 

As we observe individuals about us, we recog- 
nize certain fundamental differences in the way they 
respond to life. Some individuals have a particular 
quality of nervous system which tends to make them 
react in a particular way. 

&, Factors Which Influence Patterns of Reaction 

In the first place, the quality of the 


structure of one's nervous system is inherited. It may 
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be very sensitive and responsive, or it may be slow to 


act and unresponsive to some of the finer stimuli in 
normal human relationships. In the second place, the 
social influence is a tremendous factor in conditioning 
the pattern of reaction which any particular nervous 
structure develops. In the third place, psychic organ- 
ization, including various habits of response, is an 
important factor in the formation of patterns of re- 


action. In the fourth place, the temperament of an in- 


dividual helps to create certain disposition patterns 

of reaction. Since temperament is of importance to 

this study of personality, we shall discuss it briefly. 
bd. Meaning of Temperament 


Temperament may be compared to a mood in 


emotional quality, but unlike the mood, it is more en- 
during. It is a relatively permanent mood. 


@, Temperamental Types 


Classification of individuals according to 
temperaments is arbitrary, and can not adequately 
describe an individual's temperament. However, it does 
have gome value in describing certain general clussifi- 
eations of conduct and response, and in arriving at a 


more specific understanding of a given personality. 


The classification which Galen gave about the 


year 150 A.D. indicates a rough division which does 


help one in his thinking about any particular personal- 
ity. He gaid that all people could be put into four 
temperamental groups; 

"The sanguine, possession a surplus of blood 
and temperamentally warm blooded; the chloric, possessing 
& surplus of ‘yellow bile' and temperamentally irritable; 
the phlegmatic, with a surplus of 'phlegm' and tempera- 
mentally dull; and the melancholic, having a surplus 
of "black bile' and in temperament sentimentally sad."l9 

Although Galen's causes of temperament are 
absurd in the light of our present knowledge of physi- 
ology, they are of value and quite modern in two respects. 
First, they suggest a physiological basis for personal- 
ity, and second, they are close to the present-day con- 
ception of the ductless glands. 

44, Cause of Temp2rament 

The cause of these temperamental differences 
can not be located in any one gland or function, but 
is due to a combination of conditions. The functional 
peculiarities of the nervous tissue are described by 
McDougall as, 

". . . - native differences of excitability, of 
repidity of response and transmission of the nervous 
impulse, and differences in regpect to fatigability 
and repidity of recuperation."< 


McDougall goes on to say that these factors 


19valentine, P. F., The Psychology of Personality, p.154 
20McDougall, W., Social Psychology (12th ed.) p.119 
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are, 

"The influences exerted on the nervous system 
and, through it, on menyel processes by the functioning 
of the bodily organs."© 

Some of the organs of the body contribute 
most to affecting temperament are the ductless or en- 
docrine glands through their influence on the chemistry 
of the blood. Kretschmer links the brain with the 
glands in considering the relation of blood chemistry 
to temperament. He says: 

"It (the temperament) is, as we know, cer- 
tainly from empirical observation, co-determinate with 
the chemistry of the blood, and the humors of the body. 
Their physical correlate is the brain-glandular appa- 
ratus. The temperament is that class of mental events 
which is correlated with the physique, and probably 
through the secretions."°* 

There are other causes of temperament, such 
as tone and efficiency of the processes of metabolisn, 
and the condition of the organs of elimination. Fail- 
ure, or even inadequate functioning of any of these 
will cause auto-intoxication, which will in turn, af- 
fect the harmonious working of the total human organism. 
All of these physiological factors ars important factors 
in developing the structure of one's temperament. 


One's temperament, or particular way of 


reacting to life, is a tremendously significant factor 


“luicDougall, W., Social Psychology, (12th ed.) p.119 
“"Kretschmen, E., Physique and Character, pp.252,253 
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in the personality of a counselor. The value of temper- 
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ament in the life of a counselor will be elaborated 
upon in the functional analysis of personality. 

.6, The Relation of the Subconscious to Personality 

In our structural analysis of personality, we 

find a factor which can not be thought of as experience, 
but a "conceptual construction" designed, in connection 
with the content of the psychic life, to explain certain 
facts which could otherwise not be explained. The 
facts hidden away somewhere in the psychic processes 


of the individual often come in time of need into the 


focus of the conscious mind, intact or disguised, 

There are also a large number of past ex- 
periences which do not come to the focus of the con- 
scious mind when needed, and some times come only when 
the service of a technician trained in the analysis and 
interpretation of the subconscious, is summoned. 


&. Problem of the Subconscious 


According to Dr. Francis L. Strickland, there 
are certain facts of experience which have given rise 


to the theory of the subconscious for their explanation. 


"(1) Visual and auditory experiences which 
seem like sensations. (2) Impressions which seem to 
involve knowledge or insight, or at any rate bring a 
strong feeling of conviction or certainty, but with no 
trace of the logical steps which usually lead to a 
conclusion. (3) Movements we make, but which we are 
sure do not result from our own control. Here are the 
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automatisms of various sorts, such as 'speaking with 
tongues,' automatic writing, and ouija-board performances 
when the subject takes them seriously. (4) Inner 
realizations often vague and general, but the character- 
istic feature of which is t af, something not mine comes 
to me in an unusual manner," 

Some times the overt expression of the effect 
of the subconscious is seen in anxiety, worry, fear, 
courage, confidence, and patience, which, as those facts 
quoted above, are facts of experience, that may leave 
the individual uncertain as to their origin. 

When the body energy, which is expressed 
through certain learned patterns of reaction that are 
organized and modified by habits, and given direction 
and purpose through the activity of the self,becomes a 
part of the structural content of the subconscious, it 
may have a good or bad effect upon the individual's 
personality depending upon the nature of the forgotten 
experience. 

The significance of an understanding of the 
subconscious is vividly portrayed in the following 
illustration. 

Aman, fifty-seven years of age, went toa 
minister for help after losing his job. Turing the 
interview the following discovery was made. For 
seven years the man had been growing very nervous, and 


was losing control of himself. He would jump and 


“Strickland, F, L., Psychology of Religious "xperience, 
Pe 
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strike, if a loud noise wae made, or if he were touched, 
or if a hand were placed in front of him. The minister 
listened patiently while he told the story of his early 
home life, Three childhood experiences were uncovered 
which corresponded to the conditions which caused his 
uncontrollable reactions. When he was a little boy, 

his father would scold him in a very loud voice (noige). 
He would also strike him or kick him (touch), and his 
mother would whip him on the hand (hand). These for- 
gotten experiences were carried in his subconscious 
mind for years, and eventually manifested themselves in 
disguised form which was very detrimental to his per- 
sonality. 

While the subconscious mind is only a "con- 
ceptual construction," it furnishes unique data which 
throws greated light upon the understanding of the 
total personality 6f the individual. 

Thus we see the place of body energy, habit, 
temperament, and the subconscious in the structural 
analysis of personality. 

B. Functional Analysis of Personality 

Through the structural analysis of personality 


we have given a picture of the raw material out of 


which it emerges. It now remains for us to discuss those 


values for life which are created by the structural 


background of @rsonality, plus the purposive activity 


of the self. We shall do this through the functional 
analysis of personality, showing how and why certain 
qualities in the personality of the counselor are sig- 
nificant in the solution of the counselee's difficulties. 


These qualities have already been listed in an earlier 


chapter. Here, we shall discuss only the major values 


in this group. 
1. Development of Values 

A value which a given personality possesses 
may be a relatively recent achievement. It may be the 
result of a victory over a serious problem which the 
individual was facing, or one which has been developing 
for a number of years, but has not been particularly 
recognized by him. These values, however acquired, 
develop in strength according to the use that is made of 
them. These values, or qualities, in the personality 
of the counselor are those positive components which 
have been developed over a period of time through use. 
They develop in strength according to the opportunities 
they have for expression, and the desire of the individ- 
ual to express them. 

Disuse or abuse works the same in personality 


a3 in any phase of nature. If the opportunities for 


expression are misused, these positive values will 

not develop, or if they have been developed to a cer- 

tain extent, they will tend to atrophy or die without 

use. 
These values in the personality of the counge- 

lor are very important influences upon the counselee. 

the significance of this is seen in all the relation- 

Ships of life. For example, that personality in a 

teacher, who oftenacts as a counselor, which meets 

the major needs of the majority of his students, is, 


"the most important single force at the disposal of 
the school for the upbuilding of character,"<4 


From early childhood, one of the means of 
acquiring any such value is through the process of ini- 
tation which stimulates the development of similar 
qualities in ourselves. This characteristic is largely 
true in the life of most adults. 

That quality in an individual which gives him 
not only the capacity, but also the desire to imitate, 


is indispensable to the success of the influence of 


one personality upon another. This function becomes more 


active in the life of one whose personality is somewhat 
frustrated because of an inner conflict which is 
causing a problem without any apparent solution. The 


troubled person tends to find comfort and security in 


24Sharp, F, C., Education for Character, p.9 
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the presence of one who is well integrated around a 
high and noble ideal. It is the desire on the part of 
the weaker one, to become like the stronger, that makes 
the relationship significant for the weaker person. 

The activity of imitation is dependent upon this fact. 

The importance of imitation in education, es- 
pecially individualized education, such as the person- 
al interview, is well stated by Sharp. 

"The power of imitation as an educating force 
depends chiefly on the fact that what we admire in 
another we desire to possess for ourselves, and to the 
fact that where the mind has been rendered alert and 
receptive by admiration and affection it tends to enter 
more easily into the feelings and ideals of the one 
admired, and having there caught a glimpse of their 
value, to carry them back to ifgelt, with the consequent 
enrichment of its own nature." 

This emphasizes the overwhelming significance 
of certain fine qualities in the life of a counselor. 
Since the counselor is one in whom people in trouble 
confide, he must possess those qualities which the in- 
dividual admires, for this individual tends to identify 
himself with them to a large extent. 

The response which the counselee makes to 
these qualities in the counselor, is in proportion to 
their strength and the relation they have to the fun- 


damental needs of the counselee. For example, if the 


“5sharp, F. C., Education for Character, p.10 
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counselor has inhibitions in his own personality, es- 
pecially those corresponding to inhibitions in the 
counselee, they tend to set up a barrier between the 
two, making the interview stilted and unsuccessful. 
There seems to be somewhat of an intuitive recognition 
on the part of the counselee of those strong qualities 
in a counselor which are weak in himself. 


In the light of this idea, we shall discuss, 


as we have already said, some of the component expressions 
of personality, and show how and why they are effective 
in the counseling process. 
2. Major Values 
One major value in the personality of a coun- 
selor is a real concern for people. This means that 


a counselor who possesses this quality directs a large 


share of his total body energy, through those channels, 
(kindness, sympathy, and so on) of personality expression 


consistently over a sufficiently long period of time, 


to establish that reaction so that it would finally be- 
come a habit. When such an act becomes securely estab- 
lished, it works under the diréction of the subcon- 
scious mind. The quality of this total personality 
reaction toward other people will depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the temperament of the individual. 


Interest in people is a value of utmost 
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importance. When one searches the inmost depths of per- 
sonality, one finds that troubled people are almost in- 
variably lonely, and in the need of a friend, hence an 
interest in them will usually bring a positive response. 
Not only should a counselor be interested in 
people, but he should have a real love for them. One of 
the outstanding counselors in the group interviewed, te- 
lieves that this quality opens up, in the life of the 
counselee, new channels through which added power to 
mind and body flows. He told thestory of how one indi- 
vidual, for whom he had shown particular concern, later 
met a serious problem successfully. This individual 
told the counselor that he remembered how the latter 
gaid, among other things, that he believed in him, and 
with this thought in his mind, he was able to take new 
courage and discover resources of help sufficient to 
his need. There was, in his memory, the impact of 
a dynamic personality. It was an emotionalized memory 
that carried with it the response of poise, confidence, 
and courage. It was that intangible, stimulating 
quality which we are calling personalit ° 
Sympathy--feeling with people, a sharing of 
one's problem--is another important value which gives 


an opportunity for releasing tension, and a feeling of 


reinforeement., So is understanding, which makes the 
counselor helo, not criticize, the counselee. A 
troubled person is already condemning himself, hence is 
set for a desirable response from the counselor. 
Psychologically, when one is set to act, to act is 
satisfying, not to act is dissatisfying, therefore the 
counselor who possesses such qualities makes it possi- 
ble for this response to take place. The validity of 
this psychological law is recognized by most psycholo- 
gists. 

Friendliness is a valuable quality which 
tends to make people feel "at home." Troubled people are 
especially ill at ease, hence this quality makes the 
counselee feel that he iswanted. It might be called 
a social gesture of peace and good will. 

Sincerity, humility, and genuineness, three 
of the outstanding values of personality, reveal the 
counselor's attitude toward and estimate of the coun- 
sclee. Regardless of how trivial the counselee's 
problem, for him at least it is very sericus. The 
sincerity, humility, and genuineness which the counselor 
shows find a response of respect in the counselee, as 
we tend to respect those who respect us. 

The approachable quality in personality is a 


real asset, for it indicates interest in people, an 


+ == 
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eagerness to meet them, and learn from them as well as 
help them. The counselor who possesses this quality 
gives the counselee his exclusive attention, and finds 
something in common about which to talk. This quality 
is alse desirable because the counselor himself and 
his surroundings may be unfamiliar to the counselee, 
hence, if the counselee finds himself talking about a 
familiar idea, he will feel very coufortable and some- 
what secure, 

Poise is a quality which is indispensable to 
the counselor. The nervous, restless counselee will 
tend to identify himself with the quality which he ad- 
mires in the counselor. Often an individual who is very 
nervous and much disturbed, will calm down in the 
presence of a well-poised counselor, for he is sus- 
ceptible to suggestion and to his environment. Uncon- 
sciously, he will find himself imitating the quiet 
composure of the counselor. At least the seurce of 
stimulation is reduced by the poise of the counselor, 
to a minimun. 

Personal decorum is an important value as it 
wins immediate response. The counselor who is neatly 
dressed stimulates the respect and admiration of the 


counselee, If the counselee is neatly dressed, he will 


recognize a common quality between the two; if not, he 
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vill recognize a value which he no doubt would like tc 
realize for himself. 

A sense of humor is a value which should always 
be present. When the tension becomes too great, some 
times a play upon words, or a humorous remark releases 
the tension. Also, if the counselee makes a break that 
is laughable, the counselor should be able to laugh with 
him, but not at him. A number of embarrassing situa- 
tions can be alleviated if one has.a sense of humor, 

An even temper and emotional stability are 
qualities which make the interview run more smoothly. 
When the counselee is struggling with his own conflicting 
emotions, he will be steadied if the counselor keeps a 
"cool head" or an even temper. This is true because 
the counselee is afraid of his own conflicts, and often 
ashamed of his emotions. There are times when he will 
break down and cry, or become enraged at the revelation 
of his inner conflict. At such times the steady, even 
temper and control of the counselor will make it pos- 
sible for the counselee to relieve emotional tension 
in an environment which will be conducive to a helpful 
and wholesome interpretation of both the emotional 
outburst and the problem causing it. 


Often when an emotional outburst releases 


tension, it helps the individual talk more freely about 
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his problem and work more cooperatively toward the so- | 


lution of it. Should this experience take place in an 
) | undesirable atmosphere, it might result in severe 
| self-condemnation on the part of the counselee, or es- 
cape from the problem, or an extreme feeling of in- 
feriority, or any number of other unwholesome reactions. 
An open mind and objective attitude are 
qualities in the personality of a counselor that indi- 
eate the degree of culture and the insight he has into 
the working of the human mind and emotion. A counselor 
with these qualities isable to listen to any problem 
without letting it affect his attitude toward the in- 
dividual. He is able to deal with the problem frankly, 
giving the welfare of the counselee first place in ie 
whole attitude. He is sufficiently objective so that 


the counselee will feel that the solution of his prob- 


lem is the chief concern of the counselor. 


This quality is of value to the counselee 


because it makes him feel that the primary motive b ack 


of these qualities is not a morbid curivsity, but a 
genuine concern for bis welfare. Also, it will not 
destroy the friendship and respect which may exist — 
between the two, and the attitude of the counselor 


) toward him after he has gone. It gives the counselee 


greater confidence in himself by removing those barriers 
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which a criticizing subjective view of the counselor 
might make. 

The values such as vitality, perseverance, and 
self-confidence are qualities which, if strong in the 
counselor, will tend to stimulate a similar response 
in the counselee. These values are of real importance 
in the counselor's personality, because they are 
usually absent or very weak in the counselee. If the 
counselee has once had these qualities, or admires them 
in the counselor, he will seek to possess them. Until 
he is able to develop them sufficiently in himself, 
he will depend upon the stimulating and sustaining 
effect of these qualities in the counselor to hold 
him up. It is the process of imitation and identifica- 
tion which makes these qualities available for the 
counselee, 

Mutual experience is a value that is of in- 
estimable worth in the interview. It is not necessary 
however, that a counselor have experienced every prob- 
lem which the counselee faces, but a wide range of per- 
sonal experiences and the experience of dealing with 
the problems of many people will so enrich his life 


that his effectiveness will be much greater. If the 


counselor, who has lost a loved one, is dealing with 
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@ counselee who has just been through the same exper- 
ience, this mutual experience will immediately estab- 
lish a rapport between them. This is of value to the 
counselee because the counselor expresses empathy 
which would not be possible if the experience were not 
mutual. This experience on the part of the counseler 
of reliving the same experience with the counselee, 

is of value to the latter, also, because the counselor 
is able to exercise rational control and has developed 
a wholesome, intelligent, and satisfying attitude 
toward it. 

The experience of a wide range of interests 
is of value which helps the counselor recognize and 
put tegether important facts and suggestions, and to 
use them effectively. An active creative mind will be 
of help in doing this, and in creating new combinations 
and relationships with other facts of general exper- 
ience. This quality in the counselor will te of value 
to the counselee because it will open up new avenues 
of thought and tend to stimulate creative thought in 
his own mind, It wili help him to see various possible 
solutions to his problem, and to furnish him with in- 
telligent suggestions which will be of value to him in 
dealing with the actual facts concerning his problem 


and their relationship to each other and to the whole 


situation. 
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A sterling character is a quality which is a 
large part of the functional values of a counselor. This 
should indicate the counselor's consistency in his 
thinking and attitudes. It should indicate his stability, 
so that one might know fairly definitely what to expect 
of him under given circumstances, This quality in a 
counselor is of value to the counselee because it makes 
the counselor worthy of the counselee's confidence. His 
good reputation gives the counselee respect for, and 
confidence in him even before he comes with his problem. 
His advice will be valued because of what he himself 
is in everyday life. 

Finally, the counselor's philosophy of life is 
the most significant of any values, which he may possess. 
The counselor who has a well-defined workable philosophy 
of life, is incomparably more effective in his work be- 
cause of it. His own purposs in life and relation to 
it will color ali of his attitudes and his whole bearing 
and conduct in life. 

The counselor shovld not dictate the course 
in life which the counselee should follow, but he should 
know where he himself is going and why. One's philosophy 


of life includes, his general direction in life, and 


how and why he is thinking and acting in one way rather 
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than another. A successful counselor's work is satis- 
fying a fundamental need in his own life, and is pro- 
portionately ministering to an objective need which in- 
volves the well-being of his fellowmen., An individual's 
past experience and purposive activity create certain 
needs in his own life which must be satisfied before 

he can successfully identify himself with any objective 
need, 

A number of counselors implied that the 
feeling of loneliness, desire for recognition, or desire 
for self-display, was a fundamental personal need which 
their work satisfied. This satisfaction, they felt, 
made it possible for them to enjoy their work, since 
they were alse satisfying certain needs in others. 

They felt their work had a:real value which justified 
their efforts, and in turn gave them a deeper feeling of 
satisfaction than if their purpose was primarily to 
satisfy their own personal need. 

Now let us see what a well-defined workable 
philosophy of life in a counselor has of value for the 
counselee. The counselee, whatever his problem may be, 
must discover, identify, and relate himself to these 
two needs, personal and objective, before he can ade- 
quately solve his problem. The counselor who is clesr 


at this point himself, will be able to guide the 
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counsclee to a recognition of these two needs. They 
may at the time, both be confused and misused, but the 
counselee's satisfactory adjustment to life will depend 
upon the harmony he develops between the satisfactions 
which he brings to these two needs. The following il- 
lustration will make clearer how this kind of a philo- 
sophy of life of one individual has value for another 
with whom he comes in relation as counselor to counselee. 
A young woman who had developed a feeling of 
loneliness went into missionary work in order to finda 
solution to her problem. The underprivileged people 
did appreciate her work, and showed their respect and 
love for her by many deeds of kindness and special rec- 
ognition. For a time this experience was satisfying. 
After a number of months had passed, she grew restless, 
and dissatisfied. One day an older missionary visited 
her with whom she has a long talk. This individual 
expressed her philosophy of life as one in which she 
found her work satisfying, because it met her personal 
need of appreciative companinnship. Through meeting 
this need, she saw the opportunity of making a real 
contribution to the lives of other people. She said 
that when she thought primarily of the needs of others, 
and ministered to them, she had a feeling of satisfac- 


tion that transcended merely her own personal need. 


In the light of this philosophy, the younger 
missionary discovered that her efforts had been designed 
particularly around a program for meeting her own 
personal needs. After this conference, she sought to 
identify herself with the needs of others which both 
satisfied her personal need and made also a valuable 
contribution to the needs of others. 

So we see, that certain valves in the personal- 
ity of the counselor are capable of stimulating 
similar responses in the personality of the counselee 
through the relationship of the counselor to the 
counselee. 

Summary 

In the light of the structural and functional 
analyses of personality, we have been able to gee those 
cormon elements of which it is composed, together with 


the effect the resultant values in the counselor have 


in the life of the counselee,. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It now remains to summarize the steps and 
findings ef this study and to recommend certain lines 
ef investigation wnich might be undertaken. 

1. General Summary 

First of all, the steps followed in this ex- 
amination were, briefly; a study of the counselor with 
his necessary qualifications, and training, and the 
methods used by him; second, a study of problems most 
common to the individuals who sought the aid of the 
counselors interviewed and studied; third, a study 
oft the counselee with the unwholesome conditions which 
affect nis life; ana fourth, a structural ana function- 
al analysis of personality. 

the counselors interviewed ana studied were 
the primary sources for the material in this study. 
Some of the ideas and suggestions which have been in- 
cerporated in this study came from a broad general 
reading in tnis field. 


2e Conclusions 


It was discovered that certain general, social, 


and personal qualifications were necesssary for 
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successful counselers in all fields, ana that certain 
definite training was also required, 

The counselor was found to use certain 
methods; the personal interview with its forms of 
narration, interregation, suggestions, and indirect 


questions, tests and measurements, questionnaires, and 


' case study. 


It was discovered that certain problems, 
some complex, some simple, were common to many indivia- 
uals, these being home, social, emotional, sex, voca- 
tional, health, religious, moral and ethical, educa- 
tional, and many others. 

It was discovered that certain unwholesome 
conditions affect the life of an individual causing 
him such problems. These conditions were centered 
pracy in the home, but included social environ- 
ment, such as neighborhood, community, church, and 
school. ‘the home is the workshop in which the child 
grows up, hence, whatever problems arise in later life, 
can almost invariably be traced back to unwholesonie 
conditions in the home. The wider the range of un- 
wholesome conditions which affect the life of the 
counselee, the more involved and complex his problems 


are likely to become. 


It was finally shown that there is one 
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dynamic force wnich plays’the greatest part in helping 
the counselee with his problems, namely, the personality 
of the counselor. A number of the functional values 
ef personality seemed to stand out as especially sig- 
nificant in the work of the counselor, such as concern 
for people, interest in people, and a love for then, 
sympathy, understanding, friendliness, sincerity, humil- 
ity, poise, personal decorum, emotional stability, 
objective attitude, and a workable philosophy of life, 
3. Recommendations 

As a result of this study, certain recommenda- 
tions seem appropriate. 

First, a more thorough study of those ex- 
periences which help in developing those qualities 
which will rit an individual for successful work as a 
counselor. 

Second, a study of the wlationship of the 
techniques of the counselor to the type of individual 
with whom he is dealing. 

Third, a study of the philosophies of life 
held by leading counselors to discover their values 
for those counselors in their work. 

Fourth, a study of the institutions and per- 
sonalities to wnicn the counselor has access in dealing 


with various problems, and his relation to them, 
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Fifth, a structural and functional analysis 


1 of the personalities of various successful teachers 
in certain colleges and universities to determine the 
chief influences and values in their lives which seem 
to be most closely related to their success. 

Sixth, a study of individuals wno nad been 
helped by certain counselors to determine what qualities 
in the personalities of these counselors were most 


significant in helping the individuals face their 


problems, 
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